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Latin America 



Higher education in a lost decade 



Simon Schwartzman 



The lost decade 



The 1980s will be remembered in Latin Amer- 
ica as the lost decade. Almost without exception, 
all countries faced political deterioration, eco- 
nomic stagnation, worsening living conditions s 
and cultural perplexity. The feeling in the early 
1990s is that all roads have been travelled, all 
possibilities tested, and nothing really worked. 
In the 1950s and 1960s it was still possible to put 
the blame on the local oligarchies and their in- 
ternational allies, and hope thai a new era could 
be produced through increasing political mobil- 
ization and participation. In many countries, po- 
pulism led to military regimes, which begot re- 
volutionary guerrillas, which in turn begot 
military repression and widespread violence. As 
the military regimes exhausted their cycles, they 
were replaced by shaky and unconvincing de- 
mocracies, unable to control their budgets, 
check corruption and face the mounting pro- 
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blems of economic obsolescence and urban de- 
cay. 

Economic stagnation shook a central tenet 
of past decades, that progress would inevitably 
follow social and economic modernization. No 
region modernized so rapidly in the fast twenty 
years as Latin America. Almost everywhere, tra- 
ditional agriculture was replaced by mechanized 
agro-industries, and the rural population flocked 
to the cities. Mass communications reached ev- 
ery corner, spreading the language, consump- 
tion patterns and values of urban life. Improve- 
ment of basic health conditions led to a dramatic 
fall in infant mortality and a large increase in life 
expectancy, resulting in a population explosion 
that is only now slowing down through general- 
ized access to birth-control devices. Education, 
even if still not universal, reaches more people, 
proportionally, than it ever did, from basic to 
graduate levels. Latin America is very unequal, 
and many countries and regions still face the tra- 
ditional problems of rural poverty, illiteracy and 
lack of access lo basic health and sanitary sc: vic- 
es. But the problems of the 1990s are very mod- 
ern: urban overcrowding, environmental pollu- 
tion, poor education, mass culture, youth 
unemployment, organized crime, urban vio- 
lence, drug and alcohol abuse, alienation, swol- 
len public bureaucracies and the growing in- 
ability of established governments to deal with 
these problems. 

The key question is whether the lost decade 
was iust a transitional period or will remain as a 
permanent fixture of Latin American societies. 
The current crisis affects some countries and re- 
gions more than others, and some authors are 
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beginning to distinguish between 'viable 1 and 
'non-viable' countries, believing that the latter 
are facing the same processes of economic, so- 
cial and political degradation that affect so many 
sub-Saharan African couniries. This may prove 
true in some extreme cases, but it is in an un- 
acceptable simplification. To replace the old, 
naive belief in economic development and pro- 
gress with wholesale pessimism and gloom will 
not lead very far. A much closer look at past and 
present experiences is needed, to find out not 
only why so many hopes and projects have 
failed, but also why others seem to work better, 
and to point toward more positive roads. 

Higher education is just one element of this 
broad picture, and its recent changes and cur- 
rent dilemmas cannot be understood without 
the full picture of the lost decade in our minds. 
There would be no point in looking at higher 
education in detail, however, if we took it as just 
another instance of a picture of global pessi- 
mism. Our assumption is the opposite. In spite 
of its obvious difficulties, higher education is 
one among other areas in which there are still 
opportunities to be explored, and hopes to be 
found for a broad, positive role in the region's 
predicaments. 



The origins 

Latin American higher education, as it exists to- 
day, was organized during the period of inde- 
pendence, in the early nineteenth century, grew 
slowly for about 150 years, went through a pe- 
riod of explosive growth in the 1960s and 1970s, 
and levelled off again in the 1980s. Before in- 
dependence, where they existed, higher educa- 
tion institutions were run by the Catholic 
Church of the Counter Reformation, as part of 
the Spanish colonizing enterprise. The struggle 
for political independence was coloured by the 
ideals of secularism, the appreciation for tech- 
nical knowledge, and a general attack on the tra- 
ditional university institutions. 

Throughout, the rhetoric was about tradi- 



tion and present times, scholastic and practical 
knowledge, general and professional education, 
the colonial tradition and the building of mod- 
ern nation -states. Universities were a natural 
place for these confrontations to take place. 
Conservative and liberals, Catholics and positi- 
vists fought each other through the following 
century, creating new public institutions, clos- 
ing down Catholic universities, opening them 
up again, supporting them with public money 
or cutting off their lifelines. In Mexico the 
Catholic universities disappeared, in Chile the 
two coexisted, in Brazil the Catholic institutions 
appeared only in the 1940s, in Argentina still la- 
ter. 

Political independence did not mean much 
in terms of social and economic transformations. 
Enlightened Latin American elites spoke 
French, travelled to Europe and handled 
French concepts, including their democratic 
and rationalist ideals; yet, their societies re- 
mained restricted to the limits of their econo- 
mies, based on a few export products, large 
pockets of traditional or decadent settlements, 
one or two major administrative and export 
centres, and, in Brazil, a slavery system that last- 
ed almost to the end of the nineteenth century. 
There were not many jobs requiring specialized 
knowledge and skills, except for handling the 
tangled legal systems inherited from Iberian ba- 
roque legislation, for military work and health 
care. Law, military engineering and medicine 
were main fields of study, none of them demand- 
ing enough to put special premium on innova- 
tion and achievement. 

To the prevalence of rhetoric, feeble in- 
tellectual and technical competence and re- 
duced social impact, should be added central- 
ization and bureaucratic control. There was a 
matter of symmetry, new states organizing their 
educational institutions against the centralizing 
traditions of the past; then, most of the educa- 
tion business dealt with bestowing honours, tit- 
les and privileges, rather than with knowledge as 
such, formal goods that can only exist if regulat- 
ed from above. More generally, the whole colo- 
nial enterprise, both in Portuguese and Spanish 
America, was carried on through centralized 
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authority and control, and the local elites did not 
know otherwise. 

Centralization did not go unchecked. The 
landmark of the reaction was the student rebel- 
lion at the University of Cordoba, Argentina, in 
1918, which led to joint academic governance by 
faculty, students and alumni. The Cordoba 
movement - the Reforms - soon spread its word 
throughout the continent, leading to the adop- 
tion of similar governance rules in national un- 
iversities in most countries. The Reforma move- 
ment was incendiary in its rhetoric against the 
university establishment but conservative in its 
accomplishments. Where it succeeded universi- 
ties became less subject to daily interferences 
from central government, but did not incorpo- 
rate new social groups nor improve the quality of 
teaching. Self-governance meant that decisions 
had to be taken by vote, and no place could exist 
for institutional leadership. It is not a coinci- 
dence that the Reforma started in Cordoba, an 
Argentine province that was declining in face of 
the intense economic and political growth of 
Buenos Aires. Even where economic develop- 
ment did not occur, cities were growing, pop- 
ulations increased, and traditional power arran- 
gements were difficult to maintain. The Latin 
American reformed universities became the 
place where the children of the traditional elites 
expressed their frustrations against the deca- 
dence of their elders, and their hopes for the fu- 
ture. 

In the early 1960s, the contrasts between 
the modernization drives of Latin American so- 
cieties and the narrowness of their political re- 
gimes led to intensified political activism, fol- 
lowed by unprecedented levels of repression. 
Political repression came from the confrontation 
of student, and sometimes teacher, activism 
against the military regimes that emerged more 
or less at that time in many countries: Argentina 
after 1966, Brazil at first in 1964, but intensifying 
in 1969; Chile in 1973; not forgetting the mas- 
sacre of students in Mexico City of 1968. For the 
military, at the beginning, the problems of high- 
er education were a matter of police and dis- 
cipline. With different emphasis in one place or 
another, elected rectors were replaced by colo- 



nels, teachers were dismissed, students arrested, 
the social sciences were banned, mandatory civ- 
ic education was introduced. Large sectors of 
the universities were destroyed and demoral- 
ized, while hundreds of students took up guerril- 
la warfare. The cycles of expansion, repression 
and insurrection came together to their end in 
the Late 1970s and early 1980s. It was then time 
to pick up the pieces, see what remained of 
higher education from the past years and decide 
what could be done about it. By then political 
mobilization of students had lost its virulence, to 
be replaced by the unionization of teachers and 
employees. In most public institutions the tradi- 
tional part-time professor had been replaced by a 
new professional, the full-time teacher (who had 
been very often the militant student of ten years 
before) and sometimes by the academically 
oriented researcher, educated abroad and ex- 
pecting his institution to become like the re- 
search university where he received his degree. 
Most military regimes had by then disappeared, 
but a new scourge was already looming - eco- 
nomic stagnation. 



The uncertain future 



Published in 1983, Juan Carlos Tedesco's study 
of the tendencies and perspectives of develop- 
ment of higher education in Latin America and 
the Caribbean is an unsurpassed gathering and 
organization of the available information, and a 
reasoned and scholarly reflection on why higher 
education reached the problems and difficulties 
it faced. Following Tedesco's study, it is possible 
to travel in time from the traditional elitist Latin 
American universities to the current mass edu- 
cation systems, and see how the traditional in- 
terpretation of Latin American universities as 
training grounds for political elites gave way, af- 
ter the 1950s, to the human-capital approach, 
which was replaced, in turn, by a much more 
sceptical view of its role in socio-economic deve- 
lopment and modernization. We can trace the 
evolution from the times when reformed and ex- 
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panded universities were expected to become 
landmarks of democratization, to a time when 
education came to be perceived as Jittle else than 
the reproduction and consolidation of old pat- 
terns of social stratification and social inequality; 
the transition from a period of optimism about 
the academic communities' ability to find their 
own ways on the road of competence and social 
relevance, if given enough freedom and resourc- 
es, to a reluctant return to the need of govern- 
mental planning and oversight. 



Expansion 



Tedesco (1983) starts by showing the extraordin- 
ary expansion of higher education in Latin 
America since the 1960s, coinciding with the 
growth of urban centres and the replacement of 



Table l Enrolment in higher education in Latin 
America, 1985 



Country 


Enrolment 


Women {%) 


rate 1 


Argentina 


846141 


53 


36.4 


Bolivia 


95.052 


- 


19.0 


Brazil 


1 479 397 


48 


11.3 


Colombia 


391490 


49 


13.0 


Costa Rica 


63771 


58 


23.0 


Cuba 


235 224 


54 


21.4 


Chile 


197437 


43 


15,9 


Dominican 








Republic 


123 748 


- 


19.3 


Ecuador 


277 799 


39 


33,1 


Ei Salvador 


70 499 


44 


13.8 


Guatemala 


48 283 


- 


8,4 


Haki 


6 289 


. 


1.1 


Honduras 


30632 


42 


9.6 


Mexico 


1 207779 


36 


15,7 


Nicaragua 


29001 


56 


9.8 


Panama 


55 303 


56 


25,9 


Paraguay 


33203 


- 


9.7 


Peru 


443640 


35 


23.8 


Uruguay 


87707 


- 


35.8 


Venezuela 


347618 


- 


26,4 



1, Higher education enrol mem as percentage of the population in the 

20-24 age bracket, for !9S5 or the closest available year 
Sowrcer Brunner, ]9«0; based em UNESCO, !°SE. 



the old oligarchic political regimes with diffe- 
rent systems of mass politics, in alternation with 
periods of authoritarian rule. Writing on the 
same subject a few years later, Winkler (1990, p, 
xii) noted that 

higher education enrolments in Latin America in- 
creased tenfold between 1960 and 1985, resulting 
in levels of access approaching those found in ma- 
ny industrialized countries. Private institutions ab- 
sorbed more than their share of this growth and 
now represent one-third of total enrolments in the 
region. 

The expansion is to be explained by broad social 
and political trends, and was stimulated by the 
huge wage differentials that still exist in Latin 
America across educational levels. In 1950, only 
Uruguay, Argentina and Cuba had around 5 per 
cent of the age group enrolled in universities; in 
1980 only Honduras, Guatemala and Haiti had 
less than 10 per cent. Table 1 gives the picture 
for the whole region in the middle of the 1980s. 

In no country was this growth the product 
of government planning or decision. In all re- 
gions, expansion was related to the massive in- 
corporation of women in higher education, and 
led to the prevalence of 'soft' fields of know- 
ledge, like the social sciences and humanities, 
over the traditional careers of law, medicine and 
engineering. It came also from older people 
hoping to improve their educational credentials 
and gain access to, or promotion in, public jobs 
in the region's expanding public bureaucracies. 
For the first time, most of the students came 
from families with no previous experience of 
higher education. 

In their drive for higher education, stu- 
dents got into the careers they could, rather than 
to those they preferred. The predominance of 
the social sciences and humanities stems from 
their lower costs and less demanding academic 
requirements, not by a sudden preference of 
young Latin Americans for such topics. But it 
was compatible with large increases in tertiary 
occupations that were occurring at the time, typ- 
ical of Latin American modernization. While 
the countries' economies supported it, expan- 
sion of higher education was largely financed 
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TABLE 2. World expenditure on education, 1975-85 



Year 



Tow I 

{$ millions) 



GM1' 



t J e: tap- 



World rota! 




1975 


330 1 1 7 


1980 


618195 


1985 


681 195 


Developing 




countries 




1975 


40433 


1980 


93 384 


1985 


95 846 


Latin America and 




ihe Caribbean 




1975 


13477 


1980 


31397 


1985 


25 392 



5.5 

5.5 
5.6 



3.6 
4,1 



3.5 
3.9 
3.8 



84 
144 

144 



U 
29 

27 



43 
63 



Source: Brunner, 1990; based on UNESCO, 1988 



from taxation, and university-level employment 
was provided by an expanding public sector and 
by the creation of professional privileges for the 
holders of educational credentials. 

Economic stagnation in the 1980s caught 
educational expansion at full speed, constrain- 
ing the job market, limiting the universities' 
budgets and causing widespread perplexity and 
frustration (see Table 2). The problem was ag- 
gravated by the time it look for the education 
sector to react to economic expectations. Data 
from Brazil show that the creation of new cours- 
es peaked in the early and mid 1970s, reflecting 
the economic expansion of those years, and was 
still going strong in the 1980s, when the signs of 
crisis were already visible (Fig. 1). 



Year 
Number midpoint 



Differentiation 



One effect of expansion was the development of 
a large private sector, which in some countries, 
such as Brazil and Colombia, accounts now for 
more than half of current enrolments, and 
reaches about a third of the enrolments in the re- 
gion. The growth of private higher education is 




3 
9 
8 
28 
23 

n 

49 
111 
138 
211 
436 
1419 
1091 
663 



1880 

1887'/, 

1895 

1902'/, 

1910 

1917'/, 

1925 

1932 1 /; 

1940 

19477, 

1955 

1962'/; 

1970 

1977 1 /, 

1985 



1. +. I. +. I. +. 1, +. I. +, I 

300 600 900 1200 1500 

Number of courses 

Valid cases: 4.200 
Without information: 100 

Fig. i. Number of higher- education courses created 
by year in Brazil (by 7,5-year intervals). After: ME/ 
SEEC, 1988. 



the subject of a book by Daniel Levy, for whom 
private institutions have 'remolded the relation- 
ship between higher education and society's 
multiple classes, groups, interests, and they have 
remolded the relationship between higher edu- 
cation and the State' (Levy, 1986, p. 334). This is 
the more visible, but by no means the only diffe- 
rentiation that took place in recent years: un- 
iversities have become internally stratified, non- 
university sectors have grown in many coun- 
tries, and significant regional decentralization 
occurred everywhere. 

The issue of public versus private educa- 
tion has its roots in colonial times, when the on- 
ly universities in the continent were those or- 
ganized by the Catholic Church, in close 
alliance with the Spanish Crown. Political in- 
dependence, in the early nineteenth century, led 
to the establishment of secular higher-education 
institutions, usually based on the Napoleonic 
model of state-controlled professional 'faculties' 
or schools. Levy gives the details of this trans- 
formation. By the end of the colonial period, 
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Spanish America had about twenty-five univer- 
sities (the Portuguese, however, always refused 
to establish higher-education institutions in Bra- 
zil). A century later, only Colombia and Chile 
had private Catholic universities (Levy, 1986, 
pp. 28-32). In the 1930s the Church moved to 
recover its role in higher education, trying in 
some cases to re-establish its association with the 
state, as in Colombia and Brazil (see Levtne, 
1981; Schwartzman et at,, 1984) or, more fre- 
quently, creating their independent institutions. 
Catholic universities were to provide the stu- 
dents with the traditional religious, moral and 
humanistic education they thought the public 
universities neglected, and in their defence of 
educational freedom they joined hands, unwill- 
ingly, with the liberal students who, starting 
with the Cordoba movement, unfolded the ban- 
ner of university autonomy from the state. 

The second wave of privatization, following 
Levy's chronology, was a backlash from sectors 
of Latin American elites against the deteriora- 
tion of public education. As the public universi- 
ties absorbed the growing demand for higher 
education in the 1960s and 1970s, they changed 
from an elite to a predominantly middle-class 
constituency, their academic standards deterio- 
rated and they became the focus of permanent 
political agitation. In many countries the elites 
decided to move away to their exclusive institu- 
tions, a role taken up by Catholic institutions, 
newly created private universities or special elite 
institutions established with government sup- 
port. 

The third wave happened mostly in res- 
ponse to situations where the public sector did 
not open widely enough to absorb the demand 
for large quantity, low-quality mass education. 
Brazil, Costa Rica, Colombia,, the Dominican 
Republic and Peru are the major examples. The 
new institutions kept their costs down by paying 
their teachers by the hour, teaching in the 'soft' 
fields where no special equipment and technical 
support was needed, opening evening classes for 
working students, and packing them into large 
classrooms. 

With expansion and privatization, higher 
education remained homogeneous horizontally 



but became increasingly stratified vertically. Ex- 
pansion could be expected to lead to different in- 
stitutions doing different things, responding to 
the varying needs of different people. However, 
this tendency tended to be checked by strong 
pressures for equal rights and status to all edu- 
cated persons, which resulted at the end in in- 
creased, if barely disguised, forms of discrim- 
ination. Horizontal homogeneity came from a 
blurring of the frontiers between religious and 
lay, public and private, technical and profession- 
al institutions, careers and courses. Today in La- 
tin America few students go to Catholic univer- 
sities through religious conviction, and few 
Catholic institutions manage, or even try, to in- 
fuse their students with the religious and moral 
teachings that led to their organization as in- 
dependent entities. Direct and indirect public 
subsidies to private institutions, on one hand, 
and the administrative autonomy, the ability to 
raise money and even to charge tuition in public 
universities, on the other, make the distinction 
between public and private less straightforward 
than in the past. A final convergence is among 
what could be considered 'university proper' in- 
stitutions and those like teachers' colleges, tech- 
nical institutes and vocational schools, in the 
past, as in Europe, higher education was the pri- 
vilege of the few, with a narrow access path pro- 
vided by education in the liberal arts or in basic 
sciences, to be obtained at secondary school. 
Now, in most countries, any secondary-school 
diploma can lead to university, and no course 
programme taught at the tertiary level, from 
medicine to nutrition, from economics to hotel 
management, from physics to production engi- 
neering, can be denied 'university' status. 

Horizontal homogeneity has not led to 
more equality, but to increased stratification: 
there is little incentive for less prestigious ca- 
reers like teaching and technical work, and ex- 
tremely high rates of failure and frustration in 
the competition for the most prestigious de- 
grees, now supposedly accessible to all. Where, 
in the past, a secondary-school diploma was an 
achievement, today anything less than a four- 
year university degree is a failure. Careers and 
institutions are strongly stratified and socially se- 
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lective, whether it be in Brazil, where difficult 
entrance exams screen out the less qualified stu- 
dents from the more prestigious careers, or in 
Argentina, where there is a policy of open ad- 
mission, but the less qualified students are 
screened out after one or two years of schooling. 



Efficiency, equity and costs 

Latin American higher education is in obvious 
need of improvement, and evaluations and pro- 
posals abound. The issues of efficiency, equity 
and costs are the central concerns of the dis- 
cussion paper prepared by Donald R. Winkler 
(1990) for the World Bank, another trove of use- 
ful data. 

Efficiency in Latin American universities, 
that is, the ratio between input and output with- 
in an educational institution, is low by almost 
any indicators one wishes to take: students per 
faculty, administrators and staff; percentage of 
funds allocated to non-personal categories of ex- 
penditure: faculty salaries; teaching loads: scien- 
tific output. The reasons pointed out by Winkler 
for this situation include: (a) the prevalence of 
political over performance criteria in academic 
governance; (b) the emphasis on university auto- 
nomy, which rejects policy directives from go- 
vernment; (c) the lack of a tradition of careers in 
university administration; and (d) a lack of 
norms on efficiency measures, 

A deeper problem is that nobody knows 
what social benefits higher education can really 
bring, beyond the private gains of graduates, 
Winkler approaches this problem with the con- 
cept of 'externa! efficiency'. If it were possible to 
know how many medical doctors, engineers, so- 
ciologists and managers a society needs, it would 
be possible to compare the figures with what the 
education institutions produce, evaluate their ef- 
ficiency in meeting the needs, and steer them in 
the proper direction. Manpower forecasts, ho- 
wever, are now in disrepute, and economists 
prefer to resort to estimations of 'rates of return", 
which is a comparison of earnings of degree hol- 



ders with the costs of their education. If society 
is willing to pay a given amount for a profession- 
al's work, this could be taken as an estimate of 
how useful this work is. Educational efficiency 
could then be measured and improved by com- 
paring the rates of return of higher with those of 
lower education, or the returns of one profession 
with those of another. Exercises of this kind 
show that returns of higher education in Latin 
America are higher than in other countries, but 
still lower than those of other levels, and seem to 
have been coming down in recent years, and that 
some professions pay substantially higher sal- 
aries and have more employment opportunities 
than others. 

Is it possible to use this information to de- 
rive policy recommendations such as to redirect 
public investment from higher to lower educa- 
tional levels, and from ill-paying to better paying 
fields and specialities? Besides its technical diffi- 
culties (Leslie, 1990), the problems with policies 
based on social rates of return are not very diffe- 
rent from those coming from the now out-of- 
fashion manpower planning approach. Except 
under near pure market conditions, which are 
very far from what exists in Latin America, earn- 
ings obtained by different professional groups 
depend on a combination of professional privi- 
leges, market monopolies, legal benefits, corpo- 
ratist arrangements and social biases that have 
little connection with the skills supplied by the 
specialist. 

The thrust of the World Bank recommen- 
dations is to shift investments from higher to 
basic education, to charge tuition and to reduce 
the public sector's investments in higher educa- 
tion. Winkler's suggestions for improvement are 
more topical. They include: (a) the introduction 
of modern information management systems, to 
allow for the assessment of costs and productiv- 
ity; (b) the introduction of performance criteria 
in allocation of resources among units within 
the universities; (c) the establishment of eval- 
uation mechanisms; and (d) the training of un- 
iversity administrators in the use of these tools. 
Winkler does not discuss the reasons why these 
management tools have not been adopted more 
extensively. It is not a question of ignorance; 
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most universities have courses in administration 
and economics where these issues are taught. 
The answer lies in the contrast between Win- 
kler's diagnosis, which is political and institu- 
tional, and the recommendations, which are 
technical and managerial. Is it possible to im- 
prove administrative efficiency without tackling 
the political and institutional issues? 

Public universities are autonomous regard- 
ing governments; departments and schools are 
autonomous within the universities, and their 
priorities are seldom those of improving effi- 
ciency and performance. There are no incen- 
tives to improve internal efficiency in public or 
government financed institutions, and universi- 
ties are no exception. Budgetary allocations are 
usually based on past expenditure, if not on pol- 
itical patronage, and money saved this year can 
mean a lower budget next time. Beyond some 
very gross indicators like students per faculty or 
articles published, there are no consensual in- 
dicators of what good performance really is. 
Does it mean teaching more students with a lit- 
tle less quality, fewer students with more quality, 
reducing the teaching load to allow time for re- 
search, or investing in useful technical assis- 
tance at the expense of academic publications? 
There are advocates and vested interests for each 
of these and many other alternatives. The es- 
tablishment of evaluation procedures and the in- 
troduction of performance criteria in the infer- 
nal allocation of resources would require to take 
sides on these issues, and could lead to painful 
conflicts between departments, teachers, re- 
searchers and students. Instead of in- fighting, 
why not try to come together and pressurize the 
government for more money? While it was pos- 
sible to keep expanding the public budget, this 
strategy worked well. Now that the money is 
drying up, for many institutions it is still better to 
cut expenditure across the board than to make 
painful decisions on priorities and preferences. 

Would a professional body of university ad- 
ministrators change the situation? Latin Amer- 
ican public universities are typically governed by 
professors elected or appointed to administrative 
offices, and controlled by all kinds of collective 
bodies formed by delegates from professors of all 



ranks, students and employees. They hold very I 
different and often contradictory notions of the 
role of universities, what goals are worth pursu- 
ing and how priorities should be established. 
They go from small groups of research-minded 
scholars, who can only think of universities as 
places for scholarship, to many ill-trained and 
unionized full-time teachers, who see them- 
selves as just another branch of the civil service; 
from students eager to get their degrees in pres- 
tigious fields and move on to high-paying ca- 
reers, to those in the 'soft' and less prestigious 
fields, lacking the qualifications and professional 
perspectives of the former, and expressing their 
frustrations through collective agitation or 
anomic behaviour. They lack a common aca- 
demic culture and ethos, which would accept 
what the goals of higher-education institutions 
should be. Good managers could hardly tip the 
power from these networks of widely contrad- 
ictory interest groups towards the administra- 
tion, and could not provide their institutions 
with the cultural traditions they lack. 

The professional privileges and salary diffe- 
rentials granted to degree holders, discussed 
neither by Winkler nor Tedesco, are in them- 
selves an important dimension of inequity in La- 
tin American higher education. Winkler shows 
that access to higher education is socially biased 
- children from lower-income families are less 
likely to be admitted - and government subsi- 
dies benefit high income more than lower-in- 
come groups. This situation is particularly se- 
rious in Brazil, where private secondary schools 
function as filters selecting middle- and high- 
income students who later gain admission to 
wholly subsidized public universities. The in- 
herent inequity of higher-education access was 
not perceived as a problem when social mobility 
was high and educational opportunities were in- 
creasing for everybody, but it has become evi- 
dent now that the economy is stagnating, and 
that those who go up do so at the expense of oth- 
ers going down. 

Now, as Tedesco says, it is impossible to 
continue to pretend that higher education is an 
unqualified boon to everybody. The income dif- 
ferentials obtained by university degree holders 
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came to be perceived as the product of social 
transfers, rather than the consequence of in- 
creased productivity. Public expenditure in 
higher education, which used to be considered 
good and self-evident investments in human 
capital, started to be seen as subsidies to private 
consumption and personal privilege. The issues 
of financing of higher education ought to be 
seen as political questions, linked to the social 
dispute over the appropriation of economic sur- 
plus, rather than as purely technical matters. 
Political considerations should not preclude ef- 
forts to devise financing mechanisms able to 
achieve the requisites of social equity, efficiency 
and reduction of public expenditure, and the 
educational usefulness of the money spent, but 
those considerations cannot be set aside (Tedes- 
co, 1983, p. 19). 



Modernization and reform 



aa Contemporary attempts and proposals to im- 
prove the condition of Latin American universi- 
ties have usually come from outside, whether 
piecemeal or comprehensive, through incen- 
tives or forceful imposition, and have seldom 
produced the expected results. 

Incentives were typical of gentler times, 
when it was believed that better trained scholars, 
technical assistance and exchange programmes 
could do wonders. For many years, in the 1960s, 
the Universidad de Chile developed a compre- 
hensive co-operative programme with the Un- 
iversity of California, with support from the 
Ford Foundation. Large projects like this were 
rare, but thousands of students from Venezuela, 
Brazil and other countries went to get their ad- 
vanced degrees in the United States and Europe, 
with money provided by national and foreign 
agencies. Most of these co-operation projects 
hoped to train students in the modern sciences 
and bring scientific research to Latin American 
universities. In Brazil, in the 1970s, millions of 
dollars were poured into the organization of a 
new tier of graduate education in public univer- 



sities. In the 1960s and 1970s, research councils 
were created in most countries, and their money 
went usually to researchers in universities, al- 
lowing them to rise above the limitations of their 
institutions. 

Thanks in part to these efforts, it was pos- 
sible to form a sophisticated and modern scien- 
tific elite in many countries, and to develop a 
series of research institutions that strive to keep 
Latin America abreast with what is happening 
in the world of modern science and technology 
(Schwanzman, 1991). This was not enough, ho- 
wever, to affect higher education more pro- 
foundly, because Latin American universities 
were going through two contradictory moderni- 
zation tendencies. One was in the direction of 
making them more scientific, more competent 
and internationally more up-to-date, and, in this 
sense, more elitist; the other was pulled by the 
expansion of enrolments, which would require a 
set of educational and pedagogic skills and prior- 
ities which were not in the minds of this elite. 
The better educated found it increasingly diffi- 
cult to deal with their universities, and took 
refuge in their laboratories, research institutes, 
international networks, and even whole new in- 
stitutions, leaving the broader problems of their 
universities untouched. To this relative failure 
should be added another, which was the inabil- 
ity of most scientific and technological research 
to contribute more effectively to the countries' 
social and economic needs. In consequence, 
there is today a feeling in some circles that Latin 
American countries should not really try to de- 
velop scientific competence, but put their re- 
sources to the service of more humble and press- 
ing problems (Vessuri, 1990). 

Comprehensive reforms have been unusual 
and often traumatic. The Brazilian reform of 
1968 was carried out under a military govern- 
ment, which made it difficult to distinguish its 
political from its truly academic intentions. Its 
inspiration was the American research universi- 
ty. The old chair system was replaced by the de- 
partment structure, together with American en- 
tities such as the credit system, the central 
institutes and the graduate programmes. In 
practice, the new system was superimposed on 
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the traditional one, and there was no provision 
to account for tine expansion of demand which 
was already on its way. In 1985, with the military 
out of power, a national commission was created 
to reorganize the whole system. It was to be a 
democratic commission, representative of all 
political parties and interest groups. Incredibly, 
it managed to produce a coherent blueprint for 
reform, based on the recognition of institutional 
differentiation, the introduction of evaluation 
procedures, and autonomy and increased ac- 
countability for results. None of it, however, was 
implemented (Schwartzman, 1988). 

The Chilean reform of the 1980s was very 
different from anything ever tried in the region. 
Between 1973 to 1980 the Chilean universities 
were kepi under military control, which led to 
the dismissal of about a quarter of its faculty and 
the closing of many departments in the social 
sciences and the humanities (Cox, 19S9). In 1981 
the military government started to implement a 
policy which was the opposite of ihat of Brazil in 
the 1960s. Instead of a single university model, 
differentiation; instead of trying to improve 
quality through graduate education and re- 
search, the introduction of market mechanisms; 
instead of the reliance on the traditional, public 
universities to set the pattern, the creation of 
new private, universities. Tuition was intro- 
duced in all institutions, government subsidies 
were given to a limited number of institutions, 
private or public, and competitive mechanisms 
were introduced to stimulate quality and effi- 
ciency. 

The reform did not produce the expected 
results, but it would be naive to dismiss it as just 
another nasty attack by the military against the 
academy. In 1991 the new civilian government 
in Chile established a national commission to 
set a policy for its higher-education sector, and, 
in its proposal, several innovations from the 1981 
reforms were retained, among them the demar- 
cation lines between universities, professional 
institutes and technical schools, mechanisms for 
competition and accountability, including indi- 
rect subsidies, and the principle that students 
who can should pay for their studies. The new 
project introduces a National University Coun- 



cil responsible for supervising the whole system 
and to establish mechanisms for evaluation, ac- 
creditation and budget allocation, and there is a 
clear commitment to improving quality, assur- 
ing equity and stimulating the developmem of 
research and graduate education. 

It is still too early to know what will happen 
with this project, which, as of this writing, is be- 
ing submitted for approval to the Chilean Con- 
gress. If it succeeds, it can become an inspiration 
for other countries, showing that there is still 
hope for higher education in Latin America, 
and that the lost decade was not completely 
wasted, if it left the region with some lessons for 
the future. 

The first lesson should be that no single 
model of higher-education institutions can ac- 
count for the complexity of current needs and 
demands. The traditional Napoleonic model 
geared to certification for the liberal professions 
left little room for research, technical education, 
distance learning, continuous education, short- 
term vocational courses and libera! arts pro- 
grammes. The indiscriminate adoption of the 
university research model may have helped to 
solve the first of these problems in some places, 
but made the others still more intractable. Whe- 
never a single model is adopted, very often in the 
name of egalitarianism, a few institutions set the 
pace while the rest become just a series of fading 
shadows of a vanishing ideal. Differentiation is 
unavoidable, and it cannot be understood as just 
a series of strata in a ladder of social prestige. 

The second lesson is that governments will 
be increasingly less able to maintain, supervise 
and care for the quality of higher education. 
There are many reasons for this, from budgetary 
restrictions to the impossibility of central bu- 
reaucracies to lead institutions driven by the spi- 
rit of initiative, involvement and enthusiasm of 
their members to set its goals and work for their 
fulfilment. Academic autonomy and decentral- 
ization are unavoidable, and they are likely to 
blur still further the dividing lines between priv- 
ate and public institutions, leading to a continu- 
um going from proprietary, profit- making oper- 
ations to publicly funded, national universities, 
with all gradations in between. A corollary for 
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content and institutional differentiation is the 
gradual development of a competitive market 
for higher education, both through actual com- 
petition for students and resources and the es- 
tablishment of reliable and public mechanisms 
of evaluation and institutional accreditation. 

The third lesson is that it would be naive to 
expect Latin American higher-education insti- 
tutions to make these changes on their own, but 
it would be still worse to pretend that these 
changes could be introduced through govern- 
ment imposition or management patches. With 
all its problems and limitations, higher-educa- 
tion institutions are still a repository of compe- 
tent and motivated people, and no reform that 
begins by demoralizing them would have any 
chance of succeeding. The quandary is only ap- 
parent, since there are enough people in Latin 
American higher-education institutions aware 
of the current difficulties and needs, and willing 
to participate and co-operate in any well-con- 
ceived and academically legitimate reform pro- 
ject. 

The fourth lesson is that the scientific, 
technological and educational competence that 
exists in the region's higher-education institu- 
tions is a precious asset, which should not be de- 
pleted in the name of narrow, pragmatic or egal- 
itarian concerns. Good universities and 
competent scholars, scientists and technologists 
are essential for whatever Latin American coun- 
tries hope to do in the future, in basic education, 
higher education and in other fields. There is 
not assurance, of course, that they will do what 
should be done, or succeed in their undertak- 
ings, and it is certain that they can do little alone 
by themselves. But the fifth, and probably more 
important lesson of the lost decade should be to 
reject the anti-intellectual, 'no-nonsense' atti- 
tude that have accompanied so many of the frus- 
trated reforms and reform proposals of those 
years. ■ 
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